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By John Thompson 



XA/HERE, if not in our universities, are the arts 
" " to be fostered and advanced? We do not 
expect much of the five and ten cent emporium. 
We do not turn a hopeful face toward the electric 
sign-maker. The builder of Harlem flats has done 
his work so thoroughly that time, even remorseless 
time, cannot change it except for the worse. With 
comic supplements and the portraiture of Mutt and 
Jeff we may make a reluctant peace. But it seems 
that in universities, where endowments are ample 
and men are relieved of the sordid considerations 
attached to marketing popular merchandise, the out- 
look for the arts should be more promising than 
anywhere else in American life. Whether this is 
true in a large and general sense I shall not now 
hazard a guess because the data for judgment are 
not before me; but it is relevant to inquire what 
the School of Journalism in Columbia University 
is doing for the improvement of public taste. 

The founder of that School, the late Joseph 
Pulitzer, stated in his will that he was "deeply in- 
terested in the progress and elevation of Journal- 
ism," and that he regarded it as "a noble profes- 
sion and one of unequalled importance for its 
influence upon the minds and morals of the people." 
In another plaace he had said earlier that his chief 
end in view in establishing the institution was the 
service of the public. "It will try to develop charac- 
ter, but even that will only be a means to the one 
supreme end — the public good." 

It is not to be supposed that the gentlemen who 
organized the institution of learning for which Mr. 
Pulitzer provided were limited by the vision of the 
newspaper from which their funds were derived. 
Their plans and their curriculum must have been 
restricted only by their conception of their duties 
in carrying out the bequest. Surely it cannot have 
escaped their attention that art is one of the 
noblest ends of life, that beauty in life and labor is 
a possession for democracy beyond all price, and 
that to instruct the public in the genuine delights of 
the eye and heax-t is the first function of the good 
teacher. 

To speak more practically, also, art comment and 
criticism are among the demands of every well- 
regulated newspaper. If it is the business of a 
school of journalism to answer the calls of the news- 
paper market place, then it cannot ignore the obliga- 
tion to furnish the supply. But, to take higher 
ground, if Mr. Pulitzer really desired "the progress 
and elevation of journalism" for the public good, 
these who administer his benefaction are under 
solemn obligation to see that the arts are given 
their place in the scheme of instruction. 

Turning to the Announcement of the School of 
Journalism, what do we find? Courses in Modern 
Languages, History, Economics, World Politics, 
Municipal Government, Party Government, Pro- 
fessional Newspaper Writing, the Short Story, 
Financial Writing, and Modern Literature : these fill 
the catalogue. With all this there is little quar- 
rel. The young journalist who is not equipped in 
Economics, History and Politics is not equipped at 



all. But what of appreciation of the arts? Are 
those who have inspired the world with the glory 
of color and form worthy of no place in the record 
of civilization? Shall the student know Bismarck 
but not Saint-Gaudens? Shall he be invited to con- 
sider the ways of a Tammany caucus, but not to 
marvel at the "disk-thrower?" How can the news- 
paper help to elevate public taste if those who 
write and edit are not urged in their plastic days to 
consider the arts and the place of beauty in human 
life? Civilization is not all politics or economics or 
machine guns. Man and women can be trained to 
love the beautiful as well as the commonplace. They 
can be led to wonder about the lives and labors of 
painters and sculptors as well as of mill-owners and 
politicians. 

Surely, therefore, it is not too much to ask that a 
real School of Journalism — one with a long vision — 
should offer courses in the appreciation of the arts 
and the history of artists and art criticism. 

It is questionable whether even those who aim at 
police court reporting or political writing should not 
be required to pause, if only for a few moments, to 
view the masterpieces of the world's art. The 
police court reporter of to-day may be the editor 
of to-morrow, the f ormulator of public opinion and 
judgment. Without doubt, a few should be invited 
to devote themselves wholly to art criticism. The 
resources of this city are relatively rich. With the 
aid of the lantern the collections of Europe may be 
brought almost within our reach. The writings of 
the truly great art critics available in English are 
easily collected. The reading knowledge of French 
or German which the School requires of all its stu- 
dents could extend it immeasurably. A few fellow- 
ships would enable the students of talent to widen 
their experience by travel abroad. In a little time 
a genuine school of art criticism could be developed 
and an enduring contribution made to the work of 
improving the public taste. 

Of course, such an enterprise would prove to be 
no light task. Art critics are not made over-night 
by an "extension course.'" Only the students will- 
ing to pay the price of long and hard labor should 
be encouraged to set out in the way of becoming 
art critics. Of mere dabblers we have too many, 
but of critics who know the history of art and can 
distinguish between the bizarre and the truly beau- 
tiful, there are, alas, too few ! But there are some. 
It is only a question whether the School of Jour- 
nalism will pay the price for their services. A great 
teacher once said that he was happy in having 
three or four students in his classes. If, in this age 
of frenzied reports of large attendance, Columbia 
University's School of Journalism should maintain 
a course of art criticism, attended by only three or 
four students, and should aid them by means of 
fellowships until they could master the technique of 
the craft, it would seem that the city might gain 
much indeed. A strong and pure light might be 
kindled on the Heights — and, such is the wonder of 
learning, it might be seen around the world. 

John Thompson 



